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K: The first question I want to ask was how long you participated in Combahee? 
M: Probably about a year. 

K: And do you remember what year that was? 

K: Would it be the same year as Margo Okazawa-Rey? 

M: Yeah. About the same time. 

K: And how did you become involved with it? 

M: Well, through a friend who was involved. I don’t know if she gave you the name of Demita Frazier? 


K: Yes. 


ne She did. Wel, Rema Barbara w I sor 
iol Soll : c neet at ¢ di lived iit 


K: Okay. Just curious: how many other people were in the household? 
M: Well, it fluctuated, but that base number was about six. We had several other people who stopped in and 


stayed for a six month period. There was an Asian woman from Hawaii who stayed with us for about a 
year. Charlene McCray [?] stayed with us for a while. So, you know, people just came in and out basically. 


K: So you met there. Now was this in Boston? 


was in Dorchester. 


K: So were you a part of---it seems like there was the Collective, the Boston-based Collective and then 
some people who only came to the retreats. Did you do both of those? 


M: Yeah, it was. It was 


*- 


M: I went to one retreat. Oh my god, I can’t believe you mentioned the retreat. My memory is, like 
ee I went to one on the Cape and don’t ask me who was at this thing. Hf didanuotue-on the 
of 


K: Okay. But you were more involved then with the Collective in Boston? 


M: Right. 
K: Okay. Before we get to that I wanted to ask if you belonged to any other organizations or were active in 
any other causes before Combahee? 


‘had just come to Bosto: 
: wri 


0 busy trying to figure out wh 
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K: Where were you coming to Boston from? 


M:New York City.) 


K: So--- 


M: And I was young. I mean, I was twenty, twenty-one. P was pretty young. 


K: Do you recall---I know that it was a Collective, but do you recall exactly how decisions were made 
within the Collective? 


K: About how many people would you say were in that inner circle? 

M: I would probably say maybe three? 

K: Okay. So would that probably be Barbara, Demita Frazier, and Beverly Smith? 

M: Uh-huh. Uh-huh. Yeah. [sounds hesitant, but sort of like she doesn’t want to say?] 

K: And then how many people would you say were in the rest of the group? 

M: The core group I'd say there was probably another five, six of us. 

K: Do you recall, off-hand, the names of those people? 

M: Um. You know, Barbara, Beverly, Demita, Margo---there was a woman named Helen. I’m trying to 
think of Helen’s last name. Margo’s memory for this would probably be a lot better than mine. Helen, 


h . My memory’s gone. I think it’s being a parent. It really is pretty bad. The long-term memory is a 
lot better than the short-term memory. Those are the only names that I can think of at this point. 


K: That would be about six. 
M: Maybe I can find a picture and I can just sort of point out people that were in it [laughter]. ‘Cause I do 
have an old picture. / 


K: Okay. So how would you then described the relationship between the underground network and then the 
core group? Was that something that was discussed, like, how decisions were made or was it just a given? 


discussed at all. I mean, 
around the whole iss 
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know, most o : f, I'd say, Demita, myself and Margo reall 
arlane a 9 here was 2 olks that did not go to ti cluby 


K: So was this a night for lesbian and straight women? 


M: Yes. It was for lesbian and straight women because the Saints itself was a club that attracted feminists. 
So it was a major meeting place for people to come after abortion rights group meetings or anti-racism 
group meetings. People would just come. Especially on Wednesday nights people would come and just 
hang out, have a beer after having a very intense meeting and dance a little bit, whether or not you were gay 
or straight. You'd just go there. So, it was a meeting place. 


So we started this group with the support---I mean, at the time I was with a white time and I think Demita-- 
-Margo was as well. It was on Monday nights. We’d come down, we’d try to have a place where women 
could dance and socialize or do poetry readings or art shows or whatever. We tried to mix it up a little bit. 
But a place where we could go and not feel like we were the only one in the club, but that there was a 
reason for us to connect. 


K: So you mentioned that you both had white lovers at the time. Were they allowed to attend or was it 
strictly for women of color? 


M: No. No, this was exclusive. It was exclusively women of color. And it was really hard for the white 
women to deal with that. They were, like, challenging us at the door. But, you know, I put my lover on the 
door. I said, “You deal with your sisters.” [laughter]. 

K: Do the educating there. 

M: You do the educating thing and tell them that this is the right thing to do [laughter]. 


K: So, why don’t we talk about what-—-‘cause you sort of brought it up---what sorts of ideological disputes 
there were within the organization? 


M: Like I said, I was pretty much out of it because I was really pushing it, pushing things around the whole 
issue of class and educational privilege and snob---I mean, I thought it was snobbish, to tell you the truth. 
that 


self an intellectual, but I really have issues with, you know, 
at comes from myself having gown up in the projet and ust eting 
uld not b Ber einforcing those---that kind o e oO ' 


K: So, how did it manifest itself? 


M: Well, I think women that the group-would.cutreach teathesdcindaa inating grt ¥° would © 
kind of support were very intellectual. Did not reach regular women of color, I didn’t believe. That we 
were---1 mean, and not to say---don’t get me wrong. I think that there’s space for people who are thinkers __ 
and then there’ o-ers and there’s---I think I try to strive for the two coming together at least in 
my life. So think that the kinds of activities that we supported really did not-—-it idn’ i 
class 0 x involved. Now not to say that Barbara or Beverly or 

t hav out on working class issues. You know what I mean? They dic akouton 
from afar, You know what I mean? I don’t know if they even interacted with any working | 
tell you the truth. 


vyomen to VU! 


class women, to 


K: So what kind of activities are examples that would sort of perpetuate that kind of elitism? 


M: Well, I can tell you a little bit later---not necessarily in the history of Combahee, but the off-shoot of 
that was Kitchen Table Press. I was roommates with Evelyn Hammonds. I don’t know if you’re going to 


interview her at all. 
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K: I’m hoping to. 


M: But Evelyn was at the time my roommate and she was very interested in getting Kitchen Table Press to 
do something other than novels or, you know, books. She really wanted them to invest their energies into 
doing something would reach more women. Something like a periodical that could be left out in 
laundromats, in places where people congregate---that would focus on women of color and issues that were 
relevant to women of color. And that was not something that they supported. I mean, Barbara did not like 


that kind---that’s the kind of thing that she would---it’s not “highbrow” enough. You know, books will stay 
longer than periodicals. 


K: Well, how did she---this is sort of speculating, but do you think that she thought that books were just as 
accessible as those sorts of periodicals and, therefore, not recognizing issues of accessibility of--- 


M: I don’t think that she thought it was important. I just don’t think that she thought it was important, to tell 


you the truth. That wasn’t her audience. Her audience was educated women of---lesbians of color. I think ; 
sort of feeds into---I mean, I think that she and ¢ : attra is 


lished. 


ing to 


M: Right. Like, one of the things we did, the main activities that we did was we read books and we 
ed. And spent a lot of time thinking and talking about different issues that came out of t fj 
id a to move outside of just talking about it. I wanted to do it. 


K: So, would you say that that’s a lot of what happened at the retreats? That that was sort of, like, the 
Collective would decide what the agenda would be for the retreat and then take it to the women there? 


M: Right. 


K: And it’s more discussion. 
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K: So more re-charging? 
M: Right. Exactly. 


K: So, you mentioned the Third World Night at the Saints, but are there other events that stand out for you 
from your time with Combahee? 


M: Not really. I think one of the things that we---one of the main activities that we did in the late ‘70s and 
probably I left around this time was, um, the Boston community was---we were mobilizing ourselves 

against---there were murders that were happening in the City. There were about thirteen women who were 
killed. c omen re and. in.the a here were a number of, a lot of 
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Back the Night marches were beginning to happen. A number of us got involved in the violence against 
women movement and that was sort of the beginnings of that. 


~w * Blac! p 
in LHA/Brookl * And i in Boston Varied Yolo of Black Women bio Productions approached 
nweliee to eu it off. We then convened a at g Buk 


is to pull it off be luction. S¢ re Olww 
fere a number-—-there were white women, It was a multi ti-cultural g roup of women wh ea sine d thi 
vent off and it was done in way th ores more Like an organizing oc rae 
ua COMmmunines, we got é) Sethe dea e 
ited in hearing and seeing women Of colo 


K: Was that one of the only times or one of several times that Combahee worked with other organizations 
like that? 


M: I would say that individually- see what w: 
attracted women who in their own right, ests. 
interested in working with working a women and belig in---connecting with working class women and 
doing that. And so we could go off within the group and do that on our own. Barbara and Beverly were 
interested i in the reproductive ae coe was---in the Lab rights discussion. And she went off 


rg E: W Te organizing alas . I don’t really know where and how. I don’t see it. There 
aren’t places where we are gathering to have dialogue anymore. I don’t believe. Maybe I’m just 
disconnected. 


K: No. It’s not there. 


M: But, you aoa of what was happening wa ith white women and so there was no place where _ 
owe about what wa ppeni ng in ne contest of the groups and the 
tions that we were working in ouside of Comba ee, And then come together and create our 

ur own defi nition for wha mosans to bes fem Bee rare MCRL DAELIR DEE vhite 
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It didnt realy adress the reality that we were dealing with © when 

er, we talked abe wii was. going on within those, othe roups and really tried to ~ 

- formula yn agenda. / vay the readings that we did helped us ou know what I mean? 
“ou know, this is what’s going on, this is what the dialogue is about now, o1 at least what's being written. 


What do we pene nal op ce ea ally sort of have some discourse abou 


K: That—- I just had a click. That makes sense to me now. This is going back a little, but how often would 
you say you met? 


M: Oh, boy. I'd say probably-—-maybe every other week) I mean, that’s probably formally and then—I 
mean, Demita lived around the corner from me. Margo lived in the same house. You know what I mean? 
At one point Margo was lovers with Barbara Smith and so I saw Barbara a lot. 

K: So you still talked outside--- 

M: Yeah. We still talked. 


K: How do you think Combahee was viewed by other organizations in the area? 
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as Nese Suen tt outaide of B oston-—the yroup wasn’t 
yee use ahee } rurth 


K: Yeah. 


M: I mean, I would say there probably wasn’t more than ten people involved in Combahee while I 
there. Now, I might have been at a ay ie h a t see more ae about ten folks involved j in it. 
ings that she’s written, in 
~ With n Boston — 


race and culture. 50 — 


K: Okay. So they had permission to--- 
M: Yeah. “Combahee was involved in this.” } 


K: Are you familiar with an article written by a woman by the name of Jaime Grant called, “Who’s Killing 
Us?” 


M: No. 


K: Well, I'll ask the question. In this article she talks about the mobilization around the murders i in a group 
called “CRISIS”. Were you familiar with that? 


M: No. 
K: I can sort of put it into---I’m sorry I’m getting tired. 
M: I’m sorry. 


K: No, no. I can put it into the framework of what you said about the core theorizing about the working 
class, but perhaps not being as involved because she give Combahee a lot of credit for working with the 


community. 

M: Oh, she does? 

K: Yeah. Sort of being this bridge between feminists and the Black community. 

M: Well, it depends on what she is considering the Black community? If she’s thinking of the Black lesbian 
community as being the Black community then that’s limited. I must ist say that i in a lot 


in the South End. She was. That there were people who we 
ara fo kk certain | Perspective. But if you’re asking 
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K: Okay. What was that? 


M: Casa M Vasquez. d that was a shelter that serviced mostly Hispanic women, women of 
eqibben, vind Asian women and it was in the South End. But it brought together folk who really wanted 
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to deal with the issue of violence within the home, especially within the Latino community. And that came 
Out of the murders really. 


K: And you were the director of that for ten years? 
M: Yeah. 
K: So pretty much from the time it started? 


M: No, I was the director in the ‘80s, but the shelter itself only had two directors before me [laughter]. So it 
was ten years into its inception. 


K: Do you---were you aware of any other Black women’s organizations that were active around the same 
timer period? 


M: No. No, no. We were it. No. None at all. 


K: Do you recall any sorts of adversaries of the group either government, etc? 


Beverly 
ust chan eh Things changed and itive weren’t the same folks who were the 
here anymore. ; 


K: Right. Well, this may be semantics, but you say you left the group. Margo says you were both “kicked 
out,” so would you make those the same thing? 


M: I would say Margo probably got kicked out and I got kicked out because I knew Margo [big laughter]. 

K: Guilt by association. 

M: Yeah. And it was around ° :s” [laughter]. I think also it didn’t help that, at least from my 
perspective, I was pushing a whole ‘nother agenda, which was working with community women. That ws 


just my agenda and I wasn’t into cowtowing, kissing butt. You know, “Oh, Barbara, you’re great. You’re 
so wonderful.” I wasn’t into that and she knew that and it really pissed her off. 


K: So there were som rpe onal thin, ss de vy 7 | 
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M: Oh, yeah. Not that we weren’t cordial with each ae A ; didn’t see dae I saw her on nee street I 
wouldn’ t ~ hello or we wouldn't scnane® It’s jus' d m 


nists 


e id up being | C sed, I was ti 1to feedin’ my “oo 
into Teeding é : la voman Barbara is a sma f and | 5 Bever DU m not into eeding-; 
there are other women out there that can do the same thing. They may not---you just have to look. 


K: So based on that, how would you---would you say it was really a collective then? The organization? 


M: I would say that it wasn’t really a collective. Like I said, we met as a group, but that there were power — 

issues. 

K: So do you think that’s part of the reason why it doesn’t exist anymore? 

M: Oh, I think so. B ¢ it basically fell on the shoulders of Barbara Smith. She wanted everything 

come through her. And then the other thing se Do ee rai ima not so clear about this, but I’m almost 
2 fa n B ara. S' 


certain that this was the case---is that 
what I mean? It shrunk the group. An 


he never sle th Bar ara, but i a was & group fis yas bese 
persomalivieioncs When I sa wtb goa agen [mean Baars 
' at d Reiribed p samt nue. but s  coul say, aes Sout 9 


K: “And here’s the Combahee River Collective Statement.” 


M: Yes. Exactly <alihemehatineieuigik *Dout the statement. Don’t get me wrong. We did work on that — 


statement, but it was a lot her wo 


K: So did she bring a draft to the group? 
M: Yeah. 

K: To the five or six people that you mentioned? 

M: Yeah. 

K: So, overall, what do you think Combahee accomplished? 


M: Well, I think in a lot of ways it did---you know, I’ve criticized saying, on one hand, that the group 
to be bigger than it was. On the flip side of that is that pre knew that we were state and we 


a Serta ini ELE the group w cing thro we. as 


appeared 


were out 
a pred se ge timnaey, te’ ave le itimacyto-Blad 
sminist issues, and thought anc rah I think it was, and tpt 


K: So what do you think it did for you personally? 


M: Well, I think that it did connect---it grounded me at a time when I wasn’t, like I said, I was coming out 
at the time. I Thee just come to ) Boston va I’m an artist. So I was an airhead artist floating, you know. So i 
4 r an ‘Oo De mys and to re ally d xtiguiate W to lat 


iB lac! women anc feminism 4 
So I think it gave me some footing here in Boston. 


alate. 


ad 
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connected to and it really helped define who I was as a Black Feminist. Ip 


YJ 


K: Great. Two more easy questions. Do you know the current whereabouts of other former members? Like 
Demita Frazier? 


M: She’s here in Boston. And I think she’s probably listed. She’s in Jamaica Plain. I don’t talk to her. Right 
now. But she is in Jamaica Plain. I do know that because I have seen her on the street. 


K: I ran into Evelynn Hammonds. 

M: Evelynn’s in Cambridge and she’s at MIT. She’s a tenured professor there. 
K: Right. Do you two still talk? 

M: Oh yeah. 


K: Last question was do you have any documentation? You said you had a photo. Do you have a photo of 
the group? 


M: Yeah, I have a photo of the group. Oh god, when we were young. Where were we? It was after a 
meeting or something like that. Somebody took a photo of us. 


K: Okay. For future reference. 
M: Yeah. I'll try to dig it out. 
K: What do you do now? You said you’re an artist. 


M: Well, I don’t do art. I work for OXFAM. OXFAM America. I work in their national outreach 
department. I manage the unit there and we do outreach on college campuses and high schools and stuff. In 
fact, we do have a group at Emory. 


[miscellaneous chit chat] 
ae a 

M: I think a key piece of that [why bfos don’t exist anymore] is that we’re all really over-extended. You 
know, to think that we would, I mean, Combahee could have taken up all of our time. And to think that we 
were involved in other groups, many other groups outside of Combahee. And like I said, people tend to 
keep calling on the same folks. If there’s a crisis, what does Combahee feel? And what position do we have 
on this? We’re just over-ex it was really hard to really create new leadership. How do you keep 
regenerating, you know, keep ating new leadership? And you get kind of burned out---besides the 
personal stuff that goes on between---I mean, when there’s so few of you working on an issue, it becomes 


ae ee aed 


kind of incestuous in a way [laughter]. ad 


K: How close it too close is, I guess, the question. 

: Ri our family stuff gets worked out in the grou 
M: Right. All of your family stult 6 group, 
K: Yeah. Well, do you have any last thoughts? 

M: No. 


[End] 


